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cases, but considering the vast amount of technical detail covered and the 
condition of the paper market both of these defects may be excused. 

Arthur R. Burnet. 



Applied Eugenics. By Popenoe, Paul, and Johnson, Roswell Hill. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1918. 459 pp. 

This book presents an excellent summary of the need for eugenics 
together with the evidence regarding eugenic problems, and outlines force- 
fully a rational eugenic program. For the most part, the conclusions will 
command ready assent. The argument for race improvement, wherever 
race improvement can be attained by eugenic methods, is of course unan- 
swerable. The program set forth is moderate; the restrictive measures 
recommended are limited to cases in which evidence is conclusive, and the 
positive measures are mostly educational and are. aimed to promote mar- 
riage among the fittest of the population. 

An impressive array of evidence is presented to show the preponderating 
effect of heredity over environment. One doubts the wisdom of this 
emphasis on a controversial question which, in the light of a forward look- 
ing program, probably was never worth debating. It is a question not of 
alternatives, but of complementary programs. For persons now in the 
world, no change of heredity is possible ; so far as they are concerned, prog- 
ress is dependent upon environment. For future generations, race 
improvement is undoubtedly a factor in progress, and of course all possible 
improvement in the stock should be sought; for such improvement the 
evidence is almost wholly in favor of heredity. Except for a relatively 
small field where environmental changes produce dysgenic effects, the 
general question as to the relative values, so far as progress is concerned, 
of heredity and environment, is scarcely pertinent, since problems have to 
be solved not by generalities, but by the facts relating to the specific case. 

In regard to one such case, exception may be taken to the conclusion 
reached by the two authors. It is argued that infant welfare work has a 
dysgenic effect in that the saving of weaker infants results in the deteriora- 
tion of the race. But the evidence does not warrant such a conclusion. 
For the reduction of the infant mortality rate has not led to an increase in 
mortality at ages over one year, as the theory advanced would require, 
but on the contrary, has been accompanied by a reduction in mortality at 
practically all ages. The argument is very similar to that made in refer- 
ence to vaccination and smallpox in the early nineteenth century. It was 
then argued that vaccination was of little use, since children — "with weak 
constitutions" — saved from smallpox would die anyway in a few years from 
some other disease; but experience has showed that the reduction in mortal- 
ity from smallpox did not cause an increase in mortality from other causes. 
Nor should it be overlooked that the decrease in morbidity, which is 
usually associated with a reduction in mortality, is often an important 
factor in reducing mortality at later ages, since many of the diseases of 
childhood have serious after effects and leave those' who survive with 
weakened constitutions. 
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The argument under examination assumes that the fact that a child 
dies may be accepted as evidence that its heredity — not merely its con- 
stitution, for its constitution may be weakened by environmental causes — ■ 
is faulty; but this assumption must first be proved. A death in an auto- 
mobile accident is evidently not causally related to faulty heredity; and 
in general, faulty heredity cannot be assumed to be proved until all direct 
environmental causes of death or weakness have been eliminated. But 
the majority of infant deaths are caused by these environmental factors. 
In particular deaths from gastric and intestinal diseases, the most important 
single group of causes of death under one year, are due almost wholly to 
improper feeding and to infection. The effect of such improper feeding is 
seen not only in the mortality of infants, but also in the impaired or rachitic 
constitutions of young children. It is surely difficult to see how prevalence 
of ignorance or carelessness in feeding infants could result in improving the 
constitutions of the human race. Furthermore an infant's weakened 
condition is frequently a result of poor obstetrics or of inadequate prenatal 
care of the mother, and in this case also the removal of the cause should 
logically remove the result. The elimination of the causes of weakened 
infants' constitutions, the substitution of proper for improper methods of 
feeding, and the prevention of exposure to infection should logically result, 
therefore, in the improvement of the health and vigor of the race. 

It is true that the authors of the book under review do not advocate the 
abandonment of infant welfare work; they prefer to believe that its dys- 
genic effects are offset by the cultivation of the feelings of sympathy and 
love for the weak. But the conclusion that infant welfare work has dys- 
genic effects seems to have been accepted without a sufficient weighing of 
the evidence. 

In spite of these minor criticisms, the book can be recommended as a 
readable and well-rounded presentation of the subject, and it meets the 
need for a comprehensive treatment of the eugenic program. 

Robert M. Woodbury. 



Commercial Research. By C. S. Duncan. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1919. 385 pp. 

The subtitle of this book states that it is an outline of working prin- 
ciples. This brief characterization is well founded, as a reading of the 
book will show. It is neither a book of forms and illustrations nor an 
abstract discussion, but a practical and logical investigation of the need of 
business information, the methods of securing it, and the uses to which it 
can be put. Business men and students of business will find this book 
full of suggestions that are immediately serviceable. 

The purpose of the book is well expressed in the preface by a series of five 
propositions. As the author has followed these propositions closely a 
repetition of them here will show what he intended to convey : 

1. The immediate and primary need of business today is intelligent 
direction and control, individually, generally. 



